HOW COUSIN MARION HELPED. 


By Alice Balch Abbot. 


“ Then you will tell Dean and Lucy that I 
shall expect them not only to dine and spend 
the evening, but as soon as they come from 
school ? Now, don’t shake your head, Cousin 
Agnes; it is Friday afternoon, so there will be 
no to-morrow’s lessons in the way ”; and young 
Mrs. Maxwell turned from her cousin’s door as 
if the matter of her guests for .dinner was fully 
settled. The mother of the guests in question 
evidently did not agree with her, for she has¬ 
tened to remonstrate: 

“ Why, Marion, you have been at home only 
three days, and your sister arrived but yester¬ 
day. Surely you ought not to trouble your¬ 
self so soon with the children.” 

“ Trouble! ” and then young Mrs. Maxwell 
laughed in merry protest. “ I thought you 
knew by this time, Cousin Agnes, that I look 
upon the twins in any light but that. As for 
Sister, she is as anxious to meet them as I am 
to have her do so. To tell the truth, she had 
not been in the house more than an hour or 
two when she inquired when she was to be 
presented to those wonderful twin cousins of 
whom I was always writing.” 

“ Oh, Marion, you must have been drawing 
upon your imagination. Even I, their mother, 
would never think of Dean and Lucy as more 
than an ordinary boy and girl, though their 
twinship may have made them rather better 
comrades than some brothers and sisters — at 
least so I have thought till lately.” 

Mrs. Maxwell looked up quickly. 

“ Why, you don’t mean that they have 
quarreled ? ” 

“ No, I should hardly call it by that word. 
It may be only a fancy, but since school began 
it has seemed as if something must have oc¬ 
curred ; for several times I have found Lucy 
studying alone, and Dean has seemed to have 
various plans afoot that cause him to leave for 
school before Lucy, and return later. How¬ 


ever, I presume if there is any trouble, you will 
soon find it out.” 

“ Indeed I will, if it is possible”; and Mrs. 
Maxwell bade her cousin good morning and 
walked down the street with a serious look on 
her usually bright face. 

“ Cousin Marion ” was an element which 
had been in combination with the lives of the 
Eliot twins for about a year and a half. When 
Dean had heard of the intended marriage of 
his cousin Jack, whom he regarded with the 
hero-worship that boyhood of twelve often 
offers to manhood of twice that age, he had 
been somewhat dismayed. But the new cousin 
came and was seen, and conquered; and not 
many weeks after his wife’s advent Cousin Jack 
had declared his nose to be quite out of joint. 
Lucy’s devotion was rather to be expected, but 
Dean had almost felt obliged to apologize for 
the rapid acquisition of his regard. 

“You see,” he had remarked to his mother, 
“ she is n’t like most of them; she always has 
something to show a fellow, so he does n’t have 
to think up what to talk about; and she’s read 
all the books I like, and remembers the parts I 
do; and she can play tennis like a shot, and — 
my eye ! can’t she make good doughnuts ! ” 

Proud as Mrs. Maxwell was of the friendship 
of her young twin cousins, she was even prouder 
of their affection for each other. Shortly after 
making their acquaintance, she had written in 
a letter to her sister, “ You know I always used 
to say that I thought a twin brother was the 
choicest possession a small girl could have; 
and Dean and Lucy Eliot seem to prove that 
my notion was correct.” 

And now that same sister had come to visit 
her and was to make the acquaintance of her 
boy and girl friends. It would certainly be too 
bad if a coolness between the brother and sister 
should occur at this time. 

Consequently it was with a feeling nearly akin 
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to anxiety that Mrs. Maxwell awaited her after¬ 
noon guests. Her sister was lying down, so 
when Lucy arrived, a little after four, she found 
her hostess alone. In response to her cousin’s 
question as to Dean’s whereabouts, Lucy’s an¬ 
swer was a careless, 44 He said he was not ready 
when I started, and would come later; and as I 
knew he would like it better, I came without 
him.” 

There was an unusual sharpness in the speak¬ 
er’s voice that caused Mrs. Maxwell to glance 
keenly into the face opposite as she asked: 

“ Is n’t that rather a new idea ? ” 

Lucy bit her lip, then said suddenly, “ It is a 
new idea, Cousin Marion—at least it has been 
growing ever since school began. You know 
Dean and I have always been pretty even at 
school, except that he is better in mathematics 
than I, and Latin is a little easier for me, though 
last year there were only three months when my 
Latin mark was higher than his. This year it 
is all different, and I think I know the reason. 
Sam Crane has gone away to school. He and 
Dean used to try to beat each other, but now 
Dean just manages to slip along like the other 
two boys in the class; and we don’t have any 
more nice times studying together, for I won’t 
do that slipping, sliding way. Then there ’s 
tennis. You know how hard I practised while 
he was away last summer. When he came back 
I asked him to play with me just the way he 
would if I were a boy. I beat; and I have 
never known whether he let me or not. Now, 
if it had been Sam, Dean would have played 
him again the next day; but he has never asked 
me for another game, and he had better not, if 
he is going to give me such baby drop-serves! ” 

The scorn of that last sentence made Lucy’s 
voice tremble, and she waited a second, then 
went on: 

“ I wonder if I ought to be willing to let 
things go on as they are. Perhaps some day I 
shall become used to it, and not mind hearing 
Dean make a remark like one Tom Jackson 
made last week. Kitty overheard him say that 
he didn’t see what schoolgirls were good at, 
except looking pretty and taking up the time 
in recitation. Cousin Marion, what do you 
think I ought to do about it ? ” 

Mrs. Maxwell looked serious enough to satisfy 


even Lucy’s notions of the state of affairs, as she 
answered: 

“ I am not quite sure that I had better give 
any advice till I have thought the matter over. 
Suppose we let it rest for a day or two, and per¬ 
haps some way in which I can help will suggest 
itself.” 

44 Well, I don’t want you to think I’ma goose, 
but I do want to ask you one question. When 
you were my age, did you ever think that boys 
were — sort of—” Lucy paused in perplexity, 
but her cousin came gaily to the rescue. 

“ A necessary evil ? Is that what you wished to 
say ? Let me see, you are just fourteen. Do you 
know that if it had not been for just one thing 
I might have had to answer 4 yes ’ to your ques¬ 
tion ? Did I ever tell you about the summer we 
spent in Oldport ? No ? Then suppose I do. 
It was the year I was twelve. Our home was 
to be remodeled, so the whole household was 
transported to Oldport. We children were 
highly delighted; for not only were we to live 
in a great-aunt’s house where our mother had 
visited when a little girl, but we were also to be 
next door to a large family of cousins.” 

Just at this point the sound of steps on the 
staircase and the closing of d door in the next 
room brought the story to a sudden end, and 
Mrs. Maxwell rose, saying: 

“ There, I am afraid the story must wait, for 
I hear Sister Emily on the stairs, and Kate is 
coming with the tea.” 

Lucy gave a sigh of disappointment, and then 
asked quickly: 

44 Cousin Marion, won’t you just tell me what 
the 4 one thing ’ was ? ” 

Mrs. Maxwell looked up from her work of 
arranging the table for the tea-tray, and had 
barely time to answer, with a comic smile of so¬ 
lemnity, the one word , 44 Cows! ” before her sis¬ 
ter entered the room. 

44 Emily, this is the girl-half of Jack’s twin 
cousins; the boy will appear later.” 

Following this introduction, there came to 
Lucy a half-hour of unalloyed delight. After¬ 
noon tea with Cousin Marion was always a 
pleasure; but on the present occasion the 
charm seemed doubled, and by the time she 
had finished her cup of tea and three maca¬ 
roons Lucy had quite decided that Miss Emily 
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was just what Cousin Marion’s sister ought 
to be. 

At length her hostess, who was seated by 
the window, exclaimed: “ There comes Dean. 
Lucy, will you please ring the dining-room bell 
for Kate, and ask her to bring a plate of 
doughnuts ? ” 

When Lucy returned from her errand, her 
brother had finished shaking hands with Miss 
Lisle, and the two were bending over a new 


to run away to write two or three notes. Dean, 
I know you want to do more than look at the 
pictures in that book. Suppose we take it into 
the hall with these doughnuts. Sister Emily 
and Lucy can amuse each other. By the way, 
Lucy, she can tell you about that summer.” 

“ What summer ? ” Miss Lisle asked. 

“ The one we spent in Oldport; and you 
are requested to dwell particularly upon the 
occasion when my notions of girls’ supe¬ 
riority received such a blow. Do you 
remember ? ” 

Miss Lisle looked puzzled for a 
second, then laughed. 

“ Am I to tell every¬ 
thing ? ” 

“ I shall leave that 
to your discretion,” 
was Mrs. Max¬ 
well’s answer 
as she left the 
room. 

Dean de¬ 
parted with 
his book and 
do ughnuts, 
and Lucy 
turned to her 
ente rtainer 
with an air 
of delight. 

“ I am so 
glad. I have 
always want¬ 
ed to know 
what kind of 
a little girl 
our Cousin 

Marion was,” she exclaimed. 

“ A rather lively kind, as I re¬ 
member; and the time I am to tell 
about was when she was at her 
liveliest. How much had she told 


4 4 COUSIN MARION, WHAT DO YOU THINK I OUGHT TO DO ABOUT IT?”' }'OU ? 


book which the latter had brought down¬ 
stairs. 

A moment later, Kate appeared with the 
doughnuts. Mrs. Maxwell took the plate, and 
holding it out to Dean, said,“Now I am going 


“ Only that you spent the summer 
in a great-aunt’s house, and that there were 
some cousins next door. Were they bo vs or 
girls ? ” 

“ Both. Some were grown up ; but there were 
a boy, Ned, and a girl, Clara, very near our ages. 
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Besides these, there were two other cousins, 
Herbert and Carl, who came to visit us, and 
a boy named John, who lived in the house 
beyond Ned and Clara; so you see it was a 



HOIST WE DID WITH ALL OUR MIGHT.” (SEE PAGE 538.) 


question of three girls and four boys. Marion 
certainly was what people call a tomboy ; but 
I remember mother’s hunting all over New 
York, that spring, to find a certain stout ging¬ 
ham which she had made up into what she 
called ‘climbing-dresses/ so I think we must 
have been expected to have a good time. My 
gown was sufficient for any demands I made 
upon it, but Marion’s had to be patched more 
than once. 

“ How the rivalry between the boys and us 
began, I am not quite sure; but I think it was 


over the Indian question. My uncle had been 
in the firearms business, and among my cou¬ 
sins* playthings were four full-sized wooden 
models of muskets. These just supplied the 
boys with weapons. They decided to be early 
settlers, the Indians to be merely imaginary. 

“We girls were told that we could be the 
settlers’ wives and stay in the fort while they 
went out to fight. That did not suit; and 
Marion announced that we would also be set¬ 
tlers and fight; but the boys declared we 
could n’t, without guns. Finally we nobly of¬ 
fered to be Indians; but they only laughed and 
said we could n’t be anything but squaws. 
That finished the discussion; we told them we 
would n’t be old squaws, but real Indian chiefs, 
and we w'ould fight them if they dared come 
near our camp, which w'ould be in the choke- 
berry bushes at the top of one of the slopes in 
the fields back of the barn. The question of 
our weapons was settled by Clara’s proposing 
bean-poles. 

44 I remember how exciting it was, as w r e crept 
along the further side of the stone wall till we 
were at the summit of the slope at the foot of 
which the four boys were holding a council, and 
then with a wild yell leaped over the wall and 
charged down upon them. 

“ They lifted their gun-stocks, and one of them 
shouted, 4 Bang! There, Marion, you ’re dead ! 9 
But Marion called back, ‘I’m not, either’; and 
charged on, her bean-pole at full tilt, and Clara 
and I yelling at her heels. 4 You ’re not playing 
fair,’ Ned called out; but somehow' the advan¬ 
cing poles w r ere too much for them, and they 
turned and ran. When Clara had proposed the 
bean-poles she had said, 4 Of course we will pnly 
w r ave them in the air’; but Marion had calmly 
remarked, 4 1 wonder how much a little poke 
with one would hurt*; so I do not know', now, 
what would have happened had those boys stood 
firm. 

44 Then there was the ‘shebang.’ Those cou¬ 
sins of ours were the most inventive of boys and 
girls. In the case of the shebang their genius 
had been used in constructing and naming a 
most peculiar four-wheeled vehicle, in which 
they coasted down the slopes in the fields. It 
was steered by a rope tied to the axle of the 
front wheels. Before our family had arrived. 
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the shebang had been successfully taken down 
every slope but the steepest. Its name sug¬ 
gested its unusual fashion of reaching the foot 
of the hill. I tried it but once, on the mildest 
grade; but its wriggling career proved too much 
for my nerves, and I landed in an ignominious 
heap half-way down the slope. When Clara 
had discovered Marion’s spirit of daring, one 
of the first things she asked was if she would 
take the shebang down Steep Hill, as they called 
this one; and take 
it down Marion 


shall forget the 
sensation in my 
knees as I saw 
her gather up 


steering 


rope. Clara gave 


tremendous 


push that sent 
the thing rat¬ 
tling and 


wobbling down the hill, while the boys stood 
by and grinned. Strange to say, the trip was 
accomplished in safety, and with a shout of tri¬ 
umph Marion climbed out half-way up the next 
slope.” 

Miss Lisle paused, but Lucy exclaimed with 
a long breath of delighted interest: 

“Oh, please go on! Reminiscences are so 
interesting!” 

“ Let me see: what else came before the 

Bushy Pond 
episode? Oh, 


was the tree 
in the fur- 


dow, which 
had a high 


which only 
John had 
ever dared 
to drop to 
the ground; 
but Marion 
eclipsed his 
performance 
by hanging 


with one arm 
while Clara 
counted fifty 
before she 
let go of the 
limb. After 
a while the 
boys stopped 
planning to 
play with us, 
which was not 
strange, as we did 
put on rather pro¬ 
voking airs, and some¬ 
times I am afraid we were 


* 


almost mean. At length they 
formed a society, and tried in 
every way to prevent our finding 
out the time and place of their meet¬ 
ings. However, one morning Clara was 
too quick for them, and came racing over to 
marion wins the kace. (see next pace.) tell us she had made the discovery that the 
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famous society was holding its meeting in an 
empty room of the back bam. 

“ Five minutes after she had given the infor¬ 
mation we were stealing cautiously toward the 
bam. Clara had selected for our vantage- 
ground a position under a window that opened 
on what had once been the cow-yard. Our ob¬ 
ject was to listen until we heard something with 
which to tantalize the boys later on, and then to 
go away. With our skirts held closely about us, 
we succeeded in noiselessly climbing the rickety 
fence, and gained our place under the window, 
which was partly opened. 

“ John was addressing the meeting on some 
subject of a historical nature, for we heard him 
say something about 4 when Gates made Bur- 
goyne surrender, and saved New York from be¬ 
ing invaded.* As we listened I saw Marion’s 
lip curl. If there was one subject upon which 
she found it hard to keep silence, it was United 
States history; for she loved it dearly, and had 
read more in that line than most boys and girls 
of her age. In fact, one of the boys’ grievances 
had been her beating them 4 all to pieces ’ in a 
game where three minutes had been given for 
writing names and events in that history, begin¬ 
ning with each letter of the alphabet in turn. I 
knew that General Schuyler was one of Marion’s 
prime favorites, and that any mention of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender without bringing in his name 
would make her wildly indignant; but, to my 
surprise, she suffered John to proceed until he 
shouted out something about ‘ when George 
Washington signed the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence.’ Then she could stand it no longer, 
and turning to Clara and me, she whispered: 
4 Do you think you could hoist me up so I can 
reach the sill ? ’ Hoist we did with all our 
might. With a mighty scratching and scrab¬ 
bling, she went up, and the meeting was startled 
by her breathless, 4 George Washington never 
signed the Declaration; he was too busy taking 
care of the army in New York; and if you are 
going to talk about Burgoyne’s getting beaten, 
I think you had better say something about 
General Schuyler—’ Just there the hoisting- 
power gave out, and Marion descended with a 
thump as one of the boys indignantly slammed 
down the window. 

44 All this was provoking enough; but when 


it came to the question of the fastest runner, 
that was what tried the boys’ souls. Over and 
over again they would propose a race from the 
barn to the house; but as sure as the race was 
finished, Marion would be first at the goal. To 
beat four boys, three of whom were older than 
herself, was something of which I think she had 
a right to be proud. She used to confide to me 
that John’s steps seemed to come nearer every 
time they raced; but she managed to hold her 
own even to the last trial that took place the 
morning we left for home.” 

Miss Emily paused again, but Lucy’s interest 
seemed unabated, so she went on : 

“ I really can think of nothing else but the 
Bushy Pond afternoon, and I must hurry with 
that, or Sister Marion will be back from her 
letters. One morning we found the boys whit¬ 
tling pine shingles. Marion and I knew better 
than to ask for what they were intended; but 
as soon as Clara appeared she took in the sit¬ 
uation. They were making boats to sail on 
Bushy Pond, for she had heard her eldest bro¬ 
ther say he was going there to sketch that after¬ 
noon, and her mother never let the younger 
ones go to the pond without him. She pro¬ 
posed that we go too; and though she did not 
know the way, the boys could not get off with¬ 
out our seeing them. Cousin Clara was a fa¬ 
mous whittler, so there was no doubt that our 
boats would be quite equal to any of the boys’ 
workmanship. They were not very elaborate: 
flat shingles whittled to a point at one end, 
with a single mast at the base of the point. 
The sails were half-sheets of commercial note- 
paper, with two slits through which the mast 
was slipped. Clara insisted on each of us being 
provided with a number of these sails. After 
dinner we prepared to keep a sharp watch. 
Clara was up by the barn, Marion at the back 
of the house, and I on the road in front. How¬ 
ever, Fate seemed against us; for just as the 
boys showed themselves in the barn door, a 
girl caller for 4 Clara and Clara’s cousins ’ ap¬ 
peared. There was nothing to be done but to 
go to the house. As we reached the porch the 
boys and their boats disappeared behind the 
bam. 

44 1 have always felt that our cordiality to 
that girl caller was not quite what it should 
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have been; for after a very short stay she an¬ 
nounced that she had promised to be at home 
early. I hope she did not see any connection 
between her remark and my asking if she knew 
the way to Bushy Pond. Imagine our delight 
when she told us that it was near to the road 
on which she lived, and that she would show 
us the way if we would walk along with her! 
We accepted the invitation, and if I live to be 
one hundred I shall never forget those boys’ 
faces when we appeared ; but they were having 
too fine a time to stay long provoked. They 
even volunteered to cut for us the long 
branches that were used to poke our boats 
and to hook them in when they floated too 
far from shore. The object of each was to 
conduct his or her boat entirely around the 
pond without wetting the sail. It was no easy 
task, for a too vigorous poke from the guiding 
branch was sure to overturn the boat, and that 
meant a return to the starting-point and a fresh 
sail. We were getting along finely. My boat 
had been around twice, Clara and Marion had 
each finished their first successful voyage, when 
we were all suddenly startled by a prolonged 
1 Moo-o-o ! ’ We looked up, and saw several 
cows gazing down in surprise on their usually 
quiet drinking-place. 

“ I had always imagined that Marion had no 
especial liking for cows, but neither my uncle’s 
family nor ours kept any, and as we children 
seldom went out of the fields belonging to the 
two places, I had never seen my sister brought 
face to face with them. When I turned to 
look at her, I found she had gone over by Cou¬ 
sin Fred. Carl called out that her boat was 
floating out of reach, then turned to see why 
she did not answer. There was no mistaking 
the expression of Marion’s face, and he shouted, 
‘ Marion ’s ’fraid of the cows ! ’Fore I ’d be 
scared at a mooly —! ’ 

That was almost more than Marion could 
stand, and she started back toward the pond; 
but the sight of three more pairs of horns sent 
her back to Cousin Fred, where she waited till 
one of the creatures, having finished drinking, 
turned in her direction. I saw her say some¬ 
thing to Cousin Fred; but he only kept on 
sketching, and called out for one of the boys to 
drive the cow away, as Marion wanted to climb 
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up in the willow-tree. The boys looked amazed, 
and Ned asked, ‘ What does she want to roost 
there for ? ’ but John, after one glance at Ma¬ 
rion’s white cheeks, dashed forward, held out 
his hand to help Marion down the bank, then 
walked beside her to the willow-tree, and be¬ 
fore we could say Jack Robinson her blue 
sailor hat stuck out from the topmost branches. 

At length the cows departed, and we did 
likewise. The boys teased Marion unmerci¬ 
fully all the way home, but she stood it no¬ 
bly. That night, when we had gone up to 
our room, she confided to me that she de¬ 
served every bit of the teasing, and that she 
did n’t know what she would have done if she 
and Clara and I had been at the pond alone. 
Then she suddenly asked me if it would be 
wrong if she should let John win the next race. 
I was too surprised to answer, so with the 
proudest look I had ever seen she proceeded 
to tell me that when John left us at his gate, 
that afternoon, he had told her that he did n’t 
see why she need be so scared, that he guessed 
she could run faster than any cow she would 
ever meet. Before I had time to say a word 
she finished my surprise by declaring that she 
would rather one boy had said that about her 
running than to have it said by Clara and me 
and all the girls she had ever known, put to¬ 
gether. However, we agreed that John was 
hardly the sort of boy to put up with a give¬ 
away victory, so the result was, as I told you, 
that Marion held her own in the running line 
to the end of our visit.” 

“ Well, those fellows must have had a queer 
set of legs! ” was the exclamation from the door¬ 
way as Miss Lisle finished her story. There 
stood Dean, with the book in his hand, show¬ 
ing suspiciously few pages turned over. 

“ I always knew,” he proceeded, “ that Cou¬ 
sin Marion must have been a fine kind of a 
youngster; but I would n’t give much for a fel¬ 
low of fourteen who could n’t beat a girl of 
twelve.” 

“ What’s up for discussion now ? ” asked a 
deep, jolly voice, and Cousin Jack appeared 
at the open porch door and came forward to 
where Dean was standing. 

“ Nothing, sir. Miss Emily was telling about 
Cousin Marion’s beating some boys running 
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when she was a little girl, and I said I would n’t which I believe you have always admired, 
give much for those boys’ legs.” What are you going to do about it ? ” 

44 Oh, you would n’t, would n’t you ? ” and Dean looked dumfounded, and Lucy gave a 
Cousin Jack gave a comical, questioning glance sudden bounce in her seat, exclaiming, 44 Miss 

Emily! Then that 4 John * in the story 
was really our 4 Cousin Jack ’! ” 

Miss Lisle smiled assent, but Dean 
was the next to speak: 

44 All I can say, sir, is that 
you must have gone into 
the running business pret¬ 
ty lively since, if you 
could be beaten by a 
girl at fourteen.” 

44 So I did; but let 
me tell you that it was 
no joke even to keep 
at that same girl’s heels. 
It was owing to that ex¬ 
perience that I made 
up my mind to be a 
good runner at any 
cost. I have often told 
Cousin Marion that all 
the prizes I ever re¬ 
ceived were really due 
to her.” 

44 Not all, Cousin 
Jack,” Lucy hastened 
to say; 44 because in a 
book of yours that Cou¬ 
sin Marion lent me the 
other day, was written that 
it was a prize for the best ex¬ 
amination in United States his¬ 
tory/’ Mr. Maxwell shook his head 
with a mock-melancholy air. 

44 She was at the bottom of that one, too, 
Lucy; for her history was as bad — or 
rather, as good — as her running; and my old 

■'■LUCE, ARE YOU AFRAID OF COWS?' ASKED DEAN SUDDENLY." m£lSter ma Y be WOnderillg )’« what Started 

me up into such a shining historical light that 
at Miss Lisle, who answered by a merry shake winter after the Lisles were in Oldport. He 
of her head. Whereupon Mr. Maxwell taking little knew that my chief motive was that I 
Dean by the shoulders, swung him round so would not be beaten by — that clever little 
that he faced a cabinet on the top shelf of bundle of petticoats!” finished Cousin Jack as 
which were displayed various cups and medals, his wife came into the room. 

Then he said impressively: All that evening Dean was unusually silent. 

44 Well, one of those despised pairs of legs Somehow he felt rather turned upside down in 
belonged to me and won those cups and medals some of his notions. The silence lasted until 
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the twins were half-way home, when he asked 
suddenly: 

“ Luce, are you afraid of cows ? ” 

“ I should rather say I was! ” his sister re¬ 
plied. “ Did n't you know that was the reason I 
would not go to Uncle Thomas's last summer?” 

“ Hm-m,” was her brother’s only comment. 
There was another silence, lasting until they 
reached the comer of their own street; then 
Dean spoke again: 

44 Say, have you done your * Caesar * for Mon¬ 
day ? ” 

“Yes; ” and there was a tone of suppressed 
wonder in the monosyllable. 

“ What do you make of the construction of 
4 veteris contumeliae ’ ? ” 

“ I thought it was genitive after 4 oblivisci,’ 
meaning 4 to forget the old injury.’ ” 

“Hm-m; guess you ’re right. Tried your 
Algebra ? ” 

“Tried it? Yes; but I can’t manage those 
problems. Don’t you think they are hard ? ” 
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“They ’re twisty, till you get the hang of 
them. I did four while I was waiting for Tom.” 

“ Dean Eliot! Then you did them in less 
than twenty minutes, and I have worked three 
quarters of an hour already ! ” 

“There ’s only one puzzling point. Wait 
till to-morrow afternoon, and I guess I can fix 
things so you will see through them. I was n’t 
going to do them all, but perhaps I might as 
well finish them up.” 

44 Thank you,” was all Lucy said, but it was 
spoken in her heartiest tone. 

Surprise the second came several days later, 
in a proposal by Dean to play a set of tennis. 
The reason was stated thus: 

“ Tom Gaines has taught me a new 4 serve ’; 
he says a girl can’t take it. I said you could, 
and I want to see how you will manage it.” 

The set was played, each game was 44 deuce,” 
and the final score was seven to five in Dean’s 
favor. Which of the twins, do you suppose, 
enjoyed that score the more? 


“FRITZ.” 

By Rebecca Palfrey Utter. 


Has anybody seen 
my “ Fritz” ? 
You may not 
think him 
pretty, 

But he’s the dog 
that I love 
best 

In country or 
in city. 

His hair ’s a 
sort of grizzly 
gray, 

And not so very curly; 

But he can run like everything, 

And bark both late and early. 

Sometimes he minds me very well; 

And sometimes when I call, 


He only sits and wags his tail 
And does not stir at all. 

But the reason why he acts that way 
Is very plain to see: 

Fritz does n’t know that he’s my dog— 
He thinks that he owns me. 

So, though he has a heap of sense, 

’T would be just like him, now, 

To think that I’m the one that’s lost, 
And with a great bow-wow 
To go off hunting 
for his boy 
Through alley, 
lane, and street, 

While I am asking 
for my dog 
Of every one I 
meet. 
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